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A Modern Knight Errant— 
Edw^ard Dickinson Baker 

By James H. Matheny.* 



Tradition hath it that one hundred years ago, soon after 
the close of the war of 1812, in the good city of Philadelphia, 
a little boy was crying bitterly because he had just learned 
from his comrades the momentous truth, that, having been 
born in England, of English parents, he could not be the 
President of the United States. There is also a part of the 
story — ^possibly somewhat apocryphal — that, in response to 
the consolation offered, he threw back his head in a way that 
afterward became famous, and with a flash of the eye that 
was later to inspire his friends and alarm his enemies, he said, 
*^In justice to me they might have come to America a few 
years earlier.'' 

This incident, possibly true, and certainly characteristic, 
introduces into history Edward Dickinson Baker. 

The father whose lack of foresight was thus condemned 
was Edward Baker, one of those pathetic figures — an edu- 
cated Englishman — ^without fortune or established income. 
The mother was of somewhat superior birth and was a sister 
of Captain Thomas Dickinson of the British navy, an officer 
of ability and distinction, who fought under CoUingwood at 
Trafalgar. They had migrated to our country at the close 
of our second war only to find that, while America was indeed 
the land of hope, yet too often it was a deferred and uncer- 
tain hope, and the early years of the son were years of 
poverty and struggle. 

After a few years in Philadelphia, their eyes were turned 



♦This address was delivered before the Association of Collegiate Alumnae of 
Springiield, Illinois, January 14, 1916. The members of the Sunnyside Club and 
of the Anti-Rust Club were invited to be present, and many of them attended. 
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toward the western waters. They came to the Indiana terri- 
tory and lived for a time at New Harmony, near the Wabash 
Eiver. Thence they migrated to Belleville, in Illinois, near 
the Mississippi River, the son making the journey from the 
Wabash alone and on foot. 

The father established a little school at Belleville, which 
was conducted with success for a few years. Here the son 
attracted the attention of Ninian Edwards, the first terri- 
torial governor, the father of Benjamin S. Edwards, whose 
home in Springfield has lately been devoted to art. G-overnor 
Edwards has been described as ^ * a magnificent old gentleman 
in fair-top boots and ruffled wristbands, who added to a 
character of great generosity and executive ability the grand 
seigneur airs of the old school." Young Baker was often a 
guest, at his home and was admitted to the use of his library 
and doubtless these opportunities aided in the formation of 
the grand manner combined with intellectual force that was 
so characteristic of Baker in later life. 

Seeking a greater field than Belleville afforded. Baker, now 
grown to manhood, crossed the great river to St. Louis and 
maintained himself by strenuous physical labor. It was said 
of him at this period that he could win his rights in a team- 
sters ' rush on the St. Louis levee, or hold his own in a 
discussion of the deeper themes of literature and life, or 
dance the colonial minuet, all with equal success and appar- 
ently with equal enjoyment. 

After a few years in St. Louis an opportunity came to him 
to pursue the study of the law at CarroUton in Illinois, and 
to support himself as an assistant in the office of the county 
clerk. CarroUton was the county seat of Greene County. 
Its leading people had come from Virginia. They had 
brought with the name ^'CarroUton" something of the cul- 
ture and learning of the older community. Among them was 
Samuel Lee, an educated gentleman of excellent family and 
some estate, trained for the bar but quite unfitted for its 
strife, and who was soon elected to office as clerk of the Cir- 
cuit Court. He was married to a loving and lovable woman ; 
two charming children cheered their home — ^but there soon 
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came the fatal day when his physician told him that his days 
were numbered, and that the number was not great. Upon 
this he sent for the books and papers of his office, he com- 
pleted what remained to be done, bade farewell to his wife 
and his children, and then with that noble equanimity, ever 
characteristic of his race, he calmly faced the unknown 
future. 

A few years later his widow became the bride of Baker, 
and her children became the children of his heart. Other 
sons and daughters came to them and all made up an ideal 
family life. 

With many, and perhaps most men, marriage and happy 
domestic life mark the decline of the spirit of adventure. It 
v/as not so with Baker. As one of his biographers has said 
of him : 

^'Had he lived in the age of the Crusades, he v\^ould 
doubtless have assumed the Cross and led the van m one 
of those wild and extravagant expeditions to wrest the 
Holy Land from the dominion of the Moslems. Or, had 
he flourished in the days of chivalry, he would probal)ly 
have turned knight-errant ; put on a helmet and coat of 
mail; seized a lance and buckler, and sallied forth in 
quest of adventure and of glory." 
In the spring of 1831 he enlisted with the forces of the State 
in the Black Hawk War, and took part in the northern expedi- 
tion and in the battle of the Bad Axe, in which the Indians 
were defeated and driven to the North and West. His method 
of return was peculiar. Instead of marching homeward with 
his comrades through Wisconsin and Illinois, he embarked 
in an Indian canoe, with a friendly Indian, upon a voyage of 
three hundred miles down the Mississippi, landing opposite 
his home and walking over the intervening country. Nothing 
that he ever did was more characteristic or perhaps more 
reckless — ^with an Indian war scarcely ended and with one 
of that race as his only companion, he braved the solitudes 
of river and camp. 

His next venture was, in a way, equally courageous. 
Without friends or connections and with a young family 
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dependent upon him for support he entered upon the prac- 
tice of law at Springfield, there to contend with a race of 
giants. 

The ability of the Springfield bar at that period has become 
historic. Logan, perhaps the best type of the purely legal 
mind that the West has produced, Lincoln and Douglas, of 
whom nothing more can be said, Trumbull as keen and bril- 
liant as a rapier, and almost as cold, and a host of others, all 
were here. There was no work in the office; no estates to 
settle. Few were old enough to die and fewer still left 
anything for the heirs to quarrel over. Corporations were 
almost unknown. Success at the bar was sought in the court 
room. Here Baker first met his peers and professional 
success came rapidly to him. 

At this time his life was particularly happy. He had ideal 
family relations and a generous income. He was fond of 
society. Ill health and domestic cares often prevented his 
wife from accompanying him, but his step-daughter, Maria 
Lee, educated at Monticello, beautiful and charming, with 
every social and domestic grace, was his constant companion. 

Springfield then was crude in appearance and in fact. The 
streets were alternately rivers of black mud or Saharas of 
fljdng dust. The abundant water, the electric fan, the swiftly 
moving car that have done so much to make life endurable 
in hot weather were then unknown. In the winter people sat 
by wood stoves and open fireplaces, and roasted and shivered 
at the same time. In many ways the discomforts must have 
been great, but life and hope and youth were here, and 
where they abide all else is negligible. 

Aside from the practice of the law, the leading men of the 
bar cultivated in no little degree the intellectual life. Political 
oratory was perhaps their principal interest, but they deliv- 
ered occasional addresses and lectures upon themes, literary, 
historical, and even scientific. In this field Baker was easily 
first. He was chosen to deliver the address at the laying of 
the corner stone of the old State Capitol at Springfield, now 
the Court House of Sangamon County, though the committee 
had under consideration the names of Abraham Lincoln, 
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Stephen A. Douglas, Lyman Trumbull, James A. McDougall, 
James Shields and John A. McClernand. He delivered lec- 
tures on ^^The Influence of Commerce on Civilization," 
*^Art," *^ Robert Burns," ^^The Sea," ^'The Life and Death 
of Socrates." 

In my expressions concerning the oratory of Baker, I am 
relying much upon Dr. William Jayne, a scholar and man of 
affairs as well, who has vivid recollections of Baker while at 
Springfield, and who has been an appreciative student of 
the oratory and political history of the West. The recollec- 
tions and impressions of Dr. George Pasfield and the Hon. 
John W. Bunn, business men of the highest type, of wide 
reading and broad culture, agree with those of Dr. Jayne. ^ 

It is a far cry from Springfield of the thirties to Spring- 
field of today — rich, luxurious, cold, blase'. It is a far cry 
from the audiences of those days, vast, noisy, tumultuous, 
impulsive, to this little circle — quiet, cultured, reposeful. It 
is a still farther cry from the magnetic orators, the giants 
of those days to the industrious breadwinners who make up 
the bar at this time and place, but I may presume to say that 
my humble effort of today is in a degree suggested by what 
they did outside the work of the profession — ^is born of a 
desire to do in a small way something that they did in such 
full measure. 

In 1845 Baker was elected to Congress from this District. 
During his term there came the war with Mexico. He raised 
a regiment of volunteers, which was accepted as the Fourth 
Illinois Infantry, he having the rank of Colonel. He shared 
in the siege of Vera Cruz and served with distinction at 
Cerro Gordo, and his gallantry was recognized by the 
Legislature of the State in the gift of a sword and scabbard 
of much magnificence. 

He returned to Springfield with his health somewhat 
broken. He had been succeeded in Congress by Abraham 
Lincoln and felt that his political career in Springfield was 
somewhat foreclosed. Inaction or ordinary professional life 
were now impossible to him, and in 1848 he removed to 

1 Dr. William Jayne died March 20th, 1916. 
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Galena, in Northern Illinois, a community then enjoying 
great prestige on account of its lead mines. He immediately 
became a candidate for a seat in the Congress of the United 
States. 

His opponent was a former lieutenant governor of this 
state, a man of standing and who had many claims upon his 
constituents in the Galena District. It was the custom then, 
as now, for candidates to attend rural gatherings of all sorts, 
barn raisings, corn huskings and harvests, and it was in the 
harvest field that Baker's opponent met his Waterloo. 
Baker's elegance of apparel and appearance were deceiving, 
if not deceitful. His rival challenged him to a friendly con- 
test in the field with the scythe and its superstructure that 
threw the stalks in even rows, the cradle. Baker had not had 
much experience in farm life, nor was he a giant like Lincoln, 
but he was strong beyond the strength of men; a sort of 
Admirable Crichton, who could do all that any other man 
could do and do it better. 

But, getting back to the harvest field in the Galena Dis- 
trict, he not only conquered his opponent, but, elated by his 
success, he challenged the array of Johns and Joshuas and 
Jehus who stood around, and was victor over all comers. 
During the rest of the campaign the challenge, the contest, 
the victory with scythe and cradle were a feature of every 
rural meeting and no doubt contributed much to the result. 
Baker was elected in a Democratic District and was the only 
Whig elected to Congress in Illinois in that year. After his 
two years of service the District ^^ reverted to type." 

During the session that followed there occurred the death 
of General Zachary Taylor, President of the United States, 
hero of the war with Mexico. In the House of Eepresenta- 
tives. Baker was selected to deliver the eulogium. This was 
the first of his addresses that has come down to us. It is 
a touching and inspiring bit of eloquence — a classic in form 
and expression. It was here that he spoke of the simplicity 
and modesty of Taylor— ^' as if no banner had drooped at 
his word — as if no gleam of glory had shone through his 
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whitened hair.'' And here he reached the great peroration, 
classic in simplicity, brevity and power — 

^^Ah, sir, if in this assembly there is a man ivhose heart 
heats with tumultuous and unrestrained ambition, let him 
to-day stand by the bier on which that lifeless body is la/id, 
and learn how much of human greatness fades in an hour. 
But, if there be another here whose fainting heart shrinks 
from a noble purpose, let him, too, visit these sacred remains, 
to be reminded how much there is in true glory that can 
never die.'' 

And yet the voice that could sway the listening Senate 
or hnsh into silence the most turbulent assembly could sing 
^' Annie Laurie" in a way that brought the tear unbidden 
to the eye, and the hand that grasped the sword or scythe 
with a grip of steel could touch the keys of the piano with 
marvelous taste and skill. 

Early in 1851 Colonel Baker entered upon an enterprise 
which has been said to be * * as wild as it was engaging. ' ' He 
collected a force of about 400 men, and, in connection with 
his brother. Dr. Alfred Baker, he went to the Isthmus of 
Panama and undertook the construction of a portion of the 
Panama Railroad. As to this I quote — 

^^Here, under the vertical rays of an Equator's sun, 

amidst the tangled forests and luxuriant vegetation of 

the Isthmus, with its interminable swamps, teeming 

with noxious insects, venomous reptiles and reeking 

with deadly malaria, or beside the slimy banks of the 

tortuous river, Baker and his hardy band labored and 

toiled for many weary months until most of them were 

either disabled from further service, or had fallen 

victims to the fevers of the tropics. At last their 

gallant leader fell sick, nigh unto death; was compelled 

to give up his undertaking, abandon the country and 

return home to recruit his shattered energies." 

It is understood that he could have been re-elected to 

Congress from the Galena District, but the excitements of 

practice and politics in Illinois paled before the light of the 

new day that was now shining in the golden west. In 
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February, 1848, gold was discovered in California. In a 
year the Argonauts of '49, afterward made famous by Bret 
Harte, had crossed the plains in search of the Golden 
Fleece. By 1852 San Francisco was filled with a cosmopol- 
itan and growing population, and commerce, speculation and 
litigation grew apace. There was, too, a charm in the 
political life and opportunities of a new country. A State 
was to be created, its laws and customs molded. In 1852 
Baker and his family sailed from New York to Panama, 
and thence to San Francisco to seek new fortunes in new 
lands. His name and fame had preceded him. His magnetic 
manner and more than magnetic eloquence, his wide ex- 
perience and range of accomplishments were exactly suited 
to the community he now found. He became at once a leader 
of the bar of city and state. Here again for eight brief years 
he lived in happiness and almost splendor. 

His professional income was large. He had a great 
practice and charged good fees. Probably his largest fee 
was in a case growing out of the failure of a bank in San 
Francisco. It was $25,000, quite a goodly sum for those 
days and not to be scorned in these. He was opulent both in 
earning and expenditure, always getting hard up and then 
paying up. Sometimes, as it is said, he had money to burn 
and sometimes was pressed for sums that seem small. 
However, he had none of the vices of profligacy, and in the 
end his professional zeal and ability triumphed and he 
accumulated a modest estate. 

And so the early fifties came and went — peaceful years, 
busy years, happy years. But the storm soon began to 
gather. The Irrepressible Conflict between ''Slavery" and 
''Freedom," as they then called the anti-slavery sentiment, 
began to lift men from professional life into the stormy 
contests of the life political. In 1849 Abraham Lincoln had 
abandoned public life and settled down to the successful 
practice of the law. In 1854 the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise and the possible extension of slavery to the 
territories had called him again into the arena, and he was 
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coming to the front as a national leader of the anti-slavery 
party. 

In California the feeling was strong and high, but the 
weapons of political controversy were not always those of 
debate. We have all recoiled in horror at that most famous 
of political duels, the killing of Alexander Hamilton. The 
scene was now to be repeated in California in triple tragedy. 
The victims were not men of the brilliancy and repute of 
Hamilton — that, indeed, could not be — but they were as much 
beloved and of patriotism as pure as his. 

In 1852 Edward Gilbert was killed by James W. Denver. 
This was the first notable political duel on the Pacific Coast. 
For a time public feeling prevented its repetition, but in a 
few years the bitter spirit came again to life. 

In 1858 William I. Ferguson was killed by George Pen 
Johnston. 

In 1859 David C. Broderick was killed by David S. Terry. 

In each case the cause was a thinly veiled personal quarrel. 
All were in fact political and each died for his political 
faith as truly as did Henry of Navarre, or John Hampden, 
or Eobert Emmett, or Hamilton, or Lincoln. 

Ferguson grew up in Springfield and was a brother of 
Benjamin H. Ferguson, whose home still adorns the city, and 
whose widow, Mrs. Alice Edwards Ferguson, has done so 
much for this community. 

It is often charged that there was a definite conspiracy of 
assassination under the guise of duels, that other men had 
been marked and that there was the trick of unequal 
weapons. Certain it is that the tragedies came in well- 
ordered sequence. If there was not inequality of weapon, 
or of position, there was certainly the inequality of aptitude 
and skill, and the result of each appeal to the Code was a 
foregone conclusion. The quarrel and the challenge were 
the death sentence of the chosen victim. 

Broderick was the son of a stone-cutter. He had risen 
by sheer force of personal worth from the humblest of 
beginnings to a seat in the Senate of the United States. He 
was perhaps not so brilliant as some of his contemporaries, 
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but was unquestionably a man of great ability and high 
character. His friends were intensely loyal to him. Under 
normal conditions his candor and his vigor might well have 
aroused bitter personal controversy. In California in the 
50 's they meant the pistol or the bludgeon. 

In September, 1858, Baker pronounced the eulogy at the 
grave of Ferguson. One year later his great heart seemed 
broken at the bier of Broderick. The place was the great 
Central Plaza of San Francisco. A vast audience of sad- 
dened friends had assembled, stricken with grief. The bells 
tolled mournfully and added to the emotions of the hour. At 
the foot of the coffin stood the priest, at its head stood Baker. 
As has been said, the scene bore no faint resemblance to 
another and greater spectacle in another country, and more 
heroic age, when Mark Antony stood over the corpse of 
Caesar in the Roman Forum. 

For a time it seemed that the personal grief of Baker 
wofuld overcome him. It is said that ^^he did not look at 
the countenance of his friend — ^nay, neither to the right nor 
left, but the gaze of his fixed eye was turned within his mind 
and the tear was upon his cheek." And then began the 
solemn appeal — '' Citizens of California, a Senator lies dead 
in our midst." Then came the touching words of memory 
and affection, and then the bitter protest at the manner of 
his death: 

*' Fellow citizens, one year ago I performed a duty, 
such as I perform today, over the remains of Senator 
Ferguson, who died as Broderick died, tangled in the 
meshes of the code of honor. Today there is another 
and more eminent sacrifice. Today I renew my protest ; 
today I utter yours. The code of honor is a delusion 
and a snare; it palters with the hope of a true courage 
and binds it at the feet of crafty and cruel skill. It 
surrounds its victim with the pomp and grace of the 
procession, but leaves him bleeding on the altar. It 
substitutes cold and deliberate preparation for courag- 
eous and manly impulse, and arms the one to disarm 
the other; it may prevent fraud between practiced 
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duelists who should be forever without its pale, but it 
makes the mere * trick of the weapon' superior to the 
noblest cause and the truest courage. Its pretense of 
equality is a lie — it is equal in all the form, it is unjust 
in all the substance — the habitude of arms, the early 
training, the frontier life, the border war, the sectional 
custom, the life of leisure, all these are advantages 
which no negotiation can neutralize, and which no 
courage can overcome. 

^^But, fellow citizens, the protest is not only spoken 
in your words and in mine — it is written in indelible 
characters; it is written in the blood of Gilbert, in the 
blood of Ferguson, in the blood of Broderick; and the 
inscription will not altogether fade. 

^^With the administration of the code in this particu- 
lar case, I am not here to deal. Amid passionate grief, 
let us strive to be just. I give no currency to rumors 
of which personally I know nothing; there are other 
tribunals to which they may well be referred, and this 
is not one of them. But I am here to say that whatever 
in the code of honor or out of it demands or allows a 
deadly combat, where there is not in all things entire 
and certain equality, is a prostitution of the name, is 
an evasion of the substance and is a shield, blazoned 
with the name of chivalry, to cover the malignity of 
murder. ' ' 
And then the last farewell : 

^^But the last word must be spoken and the imperious 
mandate of Death must be fulfilled. Thus, brave heart, 
we bear thee to thy rest. Thus, surrounded by tens of thou- 
sands, we leave thee to the equal grave. As in life no other 
voice among us so rang its trumpet blast upon the ear of 
freemen, so in death its echoes will reverberate amid our 
mountains and valleys, until truth and valor cease to appeal 
to the human heart, 
^'Good friend! True hero! Hail and farewelU' 
I have read with diligence, and I hope with some appre- 
ciation, the masterpieces of oratorical literature in our 
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language and some in other tongues, and I say with deep 
sincerity that to me this oration surpasses all. It has the 
noble diction, the lofty thought, the swelling cadence, all in 
full measure, and, beyond and above all these, it has power 
to strangely move the human heart. 

And now a month has passed and the scene of Baker's 
life changes. A delegation comes from the new state of 
Oregon to invite him to migrate thither. There are a num- 
ber of former lUinoisans in the party and they say to him: 
'^We know what you used to do in Illinois. We know 
how you moved from one district that you had made 
Whig into another, always Democratic, until you turned 
it over to the Whigs, and we believe you can repeat such 
triumphs in Oregon. Our election comes next spring. 
Come to us. Take the lead. Speak in every legislative 
district. The state is now Democratic. You can make 
it Republican, and we will make you United States 
Senator." 
And then it is Ho, for Oregon! It is no longer Colonel 
Baker, of San Francisco, but Colonel Baker, of Salem, a 
candidate for a seat in the Senate of the United States, and 
very much at your service. I may not stop to tell you of 
the issues of the campaign. Oregon had been a pro-slavery 
state from the first and seemed likely to continue. It was 
the home of Senator Joseph Lane, candidate for the Vice- 
presidency on the Breckenridge ticket in 1860. I may tell 
you the result in the words of Caesar, ^'I came, I saw, I con- 
quered," and Senator Baker is enroute to Washington and 
is stopping at San Francisco on the way. 

He had now reached the summit of his political ambition. 
The accident of birth had denied the Presidency to him. 
What more could he ask and what more could his friends 
desire? It was the time to give him the most perfect tribute. 
It was the hour of his greatest triumph. The Presidential 
election of 1860 was but a few days away, and Abraham 
Lincoln and opposition to slavery were the issues of the hour. 
The place selected for Baker's appearance was the Ameri- 
can Theater, a vast structure, seating perhaps four thousand 
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people. Before the doors were opened twelve thousand 
crowded the streets and clamored for admittance. It was 
perhaps the greatest meeting ever held in America, inspired 
and dominated by the personality of one man. The speech 
that followed has been only tolerably reported. It is a 
popular speech — stump speech, if you will — replete with 
humor and personal thrust — ^the argumentum ad hominem 
in which the crowd delights. 

And now the time has come to renew his pledge to the 
faith for which he had fought and the magnetic climax — 

^^In the presence of God — I say it reverently — free- 
dom is the rule, and slavery the exception. It is a 
marked, guarded, perfected exception. There it stands ! 
If public opinion must not touch its dusky cheek too 
roughly, be it so; but we will go no further than the 
terms of the compact. As for me, I dare not, I will not, 
be false to freedom. Where in youth my feet were 
planted, there my manhood and my age shall march. I 
will walk beneath her banner. I will glory in her 
strength. I have seen her, in history, struck down on a 
hundred fields of battle. I have seen her friends fly 
from her; I have seen her foes gather around her; I 
have seen them give her ashes to the winds, regathering 
them that they might scatter them yet more widely. But, 
when they turned to exult, I have seen her again meet 
them face to face, clad in complete steel, and brandishing 
in her strong right hand a flaming sword, red with in- 
sufferable light." 
And here again I say that in all the imaginative oratory 
that I have known, in boldness of conception and in mag- 
nificence of execution, I find no parallel to these words of fire. 
According to a contemporary account — 

'* During the utterance of these sentences the listeners 
were finding it difficult to repress their feelings. When 
Colonel Baker, always as graceful in gesture as in speech, 
came to the mention of the sword, he, a veteran officer 
of two wars, appeared to draw his own weapon, so that 
the last words were spoken with his arm uplifted, the 
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excited thousands again sprang to their feet, the pent-up 
enthusiasm broke loose, and such a wild tumult as 
greeted the hero on his introduction was repeated with 
wilder power. Cheer after cheer rolled from side to 
side, from pit to dome. Even the reporters were swept 
away in the frenzy, and left their desks and tables to 
fall in with the shouting multitude. A young fellow 
just come of age — a Mr. Hart — leaped upon the stage 
and frantically waved an American flag. It was nearly 
a quarter of an hour before the uproar ceased. Mean- 
time Colonel Baker stood motionless, intent, transfixed. 
When, at last, there was perfect silence, he spoke as if 
he had not been interrupted, and in a golden, throbbing 
tone that thrilled like an electric current said, 'And I 
take courage. The genius of America will at last lead 
her sons to freedom.' " 
It may be of interest to say that the young Mr. Hart here 
mentioned was afterwards famous as ''Bret Harte." 

A pleasant incident of his visit was the presentation to 
him, by the merchants of San Francisco, of a set of silver 
plate of extraordinary splendor, and which was said to have 
cost the handsome sum of five thousand dollars. The gift 
had special reference to his services toward the building of 
a transcontinental railway and the designs were accordingly 
appropriate. 

But he was soon sailing for Panama and thence for Wash- 
ington. He appeared in the Senate in the early days of 
December. At the Christmas vacation he came to Spriag- 
field to visit his friends and former associates, and especially 
to visit my mother, whom he still affectionately remembered as 
'* Maria Lee." It was on Christmas day of 1860 that I 
remember seeing him. He was at our home — an old- 
fashioned dwelling, somewhat in the colonial style. There 
was the long hall and north of it the long parlor with French 
windows reaching to the floor — a room seldom used and a 
bit mysterious. The door was at the east end and I, a child 
not yet five, tiptoed down the hall, held to the door frame, 
leaned forward and looked in at the man of mystery. He 
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was walking back and forth wrapped in thought. As I first 
saw him he was walking westward — his back toward me. 
I waited till he had turned and caught a glimpse of his head 
and face. His head was slightly bowed. He did not see me. 
His face was glorious but solemn, and all left an impression 
that still remains — ^though two generations, then unborn, 
have grown to manhood. 

In January, 1861, he resumed his duties in the Senate, 
and, in a running debate with Judah P. Benjamin, Senator 
from Louisiana, on the questions that were soon to be sub- 
mitted to the arbitrament of arms, he placed himself at once 
in the front rank of the senatorial orators on the Northern 
side. Trumbull, his old associate and sometimes rival on the 
prairies of Illinois, knew what was in him and had much to 
do with giving him the opportunity. I may digress to say 
that Benjamin was perhaps the ablest and most learned of 
the Southern Senators of the period. He became an active 
member of the cabinet of Jefferson Davis. When the Con- 
federacy crumbled he escaped in an open boat and inter- 
cepted a sea-going vessel bound for England. He arrived 
in London penniless and almost friendless. He entered the 
English bar and became its unquestioned leader, and held 
his place until he retired from practice. 

The debate alone would make material for an hour's dis- 
course. I cannot summarize or even describe it. I can only 
say that it seemed to those of the North that the mantle of 
Webster had fallen upon Baker, and that he most worthily 
wore it. 

But by the spring of that year the scene of action had been 
transferred from the Senate to the field of war. Lincoln 
had been inaugurated, with Baker and Douglas by his side. 
The scene is memorable. Lincoln, conscious of the crisis 
that his inauguration would precipitate, seemed to have 
wanted the presence of his old-time acquaintances — ^Baker, 
one of his closest friends and whose name he had given to 
his second son, Douglas, his chief antagonist. Douglas held 
Lincoln's hat. Baker made the introduction. The first 
inaugural address with its pathetic plea for the Union had 
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been delivered. Its message of peace had failed, the war 
had begun and Lincoln had made his call to arms. 

The patriotic citizens of New York City conceived the idea 
of a central mass meeting of loyalists. It became an aggre- 
gation of meetings of more than one hundred thousand men. 
The central stand, on which President Lincoln sat, was 
chosen for the address of Baker, and here he reached perhaps 
his greatest oratorical climax. 

'^And if, from the far Pacific, a voice feebler than the 
feeblest murmur upon its shore may be heard to give 
you courage and hope in the contest, that voice is yours 
today. And if a man whose hair is gray, who is well- 
nigh worn out in the battle and toil of life, may pledge 
himself on such an occasion, and in such an audience, 
let me say as my last word that as when, amid sheeted 
fire and flame, I saw and led the hosts of New York as 
they charged in contest on a foreign soil for the honor 
of the flag, so again, if Providence shall will it, this 
feeble hand shall draw a sword, never yet dishonored, 
not to fight for honor on a foreign field, but for country, 
for home, for law, for government, for Constitution, for 
right, for freedom, for humanity — and in the hope that 
the banner of my country may advance, and wheresoever 
that banner waves, there glory may pursue and freedom 
be established." 
The President's call for volunteers was issued on the 15th 
of April. One week later there was a meeting of citizens 
and former citizens of California and Oregon at the Metro- 
politan Hotel in New York, and it was resolved '^to raise 
and offer to the Government a regiment to be composed, 
as far as possible, of persons at some time residents of 
California.'' By unanimous vote Baker was chosen as 
colonel. He at once accepted and wrote to the Secretary of 
War offering the regiment for service. 

There was some recruiting in Pennsylvania under the 
leadership of Isaac L. Wistar, who became lieutenant colonel. 
Technically the regiment was credited to the State of Penn- 
sylvania, but its popular, and in fact descriptive, name was 
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the ** Calif ornia Regiment." With Baker and Wistar in 
command and some sixteen hundred strong, it goes to the 
front on the first of July, 1861, and Baker is in camp per- 
fecting discipline and drill. 

Again the scene changes. Senator Breckenridge, of 
Kentucky, is about to make his final declaration of principles. 
He had been Vice-president of the United States. He had 
been a candidate for the Presidency. He was of a distin- 
guished Southern family and an eloquent speaker. The 
Northern leaders feel that with the words of Breckenridge 
there must also go out the reply, and the question is asked, 
^^ Where is Baker?" The message goes quickly to the camp — 
the oration of Breckenridge is heard and Baker in the dual 
role of soldier and statesman, and in full uniform as colonel 
in the army, rises to reply. 

The scene is most dramatic and the feeling tense. The 
secession of the cotton states is a foregone conclusion, but 
the decision of Kentucky and the other border states still 
hangs in the balance. The powers of the Government under 
the Constitution — ^the rights of the states — the ever present 
and paralyzing questions of policy are in the mind. Then 
comes the famous question — 

'^What would have been thought, if in another capitol, 
in another republic, in a yet more martial age, a Senator 
as grave, not more eloquent or dignified than the Senator 
from Kentucky, yet with the Roman purple flowing from 
his shoulders, had risen in his place, surrounded by all 
the illustrations of Roman glory, and declared that 
advancing Hannibal was just and that Carthage ought 
to be dealt with in terms of peace? 

^*What would have been thought, if, after the battle 
of Cannae, a Senator there had risen in his place and 
denounced every levy of the Roman people, every ex- 
penditure of its treasure, and every appeal to the old 
recollections and the old glories? 

''Sir, a Senator, learned far more than myself, tells 
me, in a voice that I am glad is audible, that he would 
have been hurled from the Tarpeian Rock." 
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And thus at last treason is portrayed in its proper form 
and feature. 
And the calm acceptance of the future — 

*^ There will be some graves reeking with blood, 
watered by the tears of affection; there will be some 
loss of luxury; some privation, somewhat more need for 
labor to procure the necessaries of life. When that is 
said, all is said. If we have the country, the whole 
country, the Union, the Constitution, free government — 
with these there will return all the blessings of well- 
ordered civilization; the path of the country will be a 
career of greatness and glory, such as, in the olden time, 
our fathers saw in the dim visions of years yet to come, 
and such as would have been ours now, today, but for 
the treason for which the Senator too often seeks to 
apologize. ' ' 
This noble address closed the political and oratorical 
career of Edward Dickinson Baker. 

There is a world of things I ought to tell you; of the 
contest for California in 1861; of the boldness and zeal of 
those whose sympathies were with the South ; of the treason- 
able hearts of Senator Gwin, of California, and Senator Lane, 
of Oregon, and the perilous situation with Albert Sidney 
Johnston in command of all the forces of the United States 
on the Pacific Coast. I ought to tell you of Baker's part in 
the assertion of the dignity and power of the government; 
his part in the great loyalist revival that sent Lane into 
obscurity, and Gwin and Johnston into the open service of 
the Confederacy. But I must forbear. From this the war 
of the 60 's is the subject of my story. 

In attempting to learn something of the war that I might 
tell it here today, I have heard the bugle call ; I have seen the 
men upon the march; I have heard their mighty tread; I 
have seen their banners and their gleaming guns. I have 
heard the long roll; I have felt the shock of battle; I have 
heard the cheers of victory ; I have seen the agony of defeat ; 
I have heard the death rattle of the slain and the piteous 
pleadings of the wounded — sometimes in the loneliness of the 
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deserted field, sometimes as the onrushing cavalry crushed 
out their lives, and sometimes as the burning woods of the 
Wilderness enveloped and destroyed them. And there are 
yet darker lines in the picture that I need not draw. 

I have seen the closing day — the campfire and the tented 
field; I have heard their songs of home; I have seen the 
lights go out and tired soldiers sink to rest, while faithful 
pickets walked and watched, ^^and in the far-off homes of 
the North heartbroken mothers and stricken wives and little 
children prayed that the angels of the Lord might encamp 
round about the sleeping army." 

And again I have said, ''What is warT' ''War is hell," 
said Sherman. "What is a great victory like?" was the 
question asked of Wellington. "The saddest thing in the 
world," was his reply, "except a great defeat." War is 
the paradox of humanity as inexplicable as sin itself, and 
yet sometimes we may see that war has been a part of th^ 
Providence of God in the affairs of man. 

In October, 1861, the troops of the North and South faced 
each other across the swift running Potomac. Baker's 
command, some sixteen hundred strong, in obedience to 
orders and assurances of support as clear and definite as the 
utterances of the Delphic oracle, had crossed the river and 
climbed a wooded hill known as Ball's Bluff, there to face 
perhaps twice their number. From early afternoon till 
nearly five the slender lines stood bravely, expecting that 
support would come. As the sun went down Baker saw that 
the day was lost. In the enemy's country with the foe in 
front, and the river in the rear, without adequate means for 
rapid crossing, he saw his fate and stood, a shining mark, 
at the head of his troops. At once it seemed that the fire 
was concentrated upon him. No less than seven bullets 
pierced his frame. He had drawn the sword never yet dis- 
honored and now Death's gleam of glory shone through his 
whitened hair. 

Quoting the words of the French commander concerning 
the charge at Balaklava, the crossing, with insufficient means 
of return, and his position in the field "were magnificent, 
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but they were not war" — not even the warfare of the last 
century. It was the spirit and the heart of Godfrey, of 
Tancred, of Eichard of England, stripped of the panoply of 
steel, and bared to the bullet and the ambuscade. 

There was a bitter fight — hand to hand — for the poor 
remains and for the faithful sword, but his loyal men stood 
true, and, though defeat and rout followed his fall, the 
stricken body was s^ved from desecration and perhaps a 
nameless grave. 

It has often been said that America should have a last 
home for her greatest sons, like that great Abbey, where the 
noble sons of Britain sleep together; and so we may feel it 
should have been with Baker. But the place of interment 
was not ill-chosen. Back to the City of Saint Francis between 
the mountains and the Golden Gate — the city which he loved 
and which so much loved him — ^was he now to come. To Lone 
Mountain Cemetery, which he had dedicated with words of 
wondrous eloquence, they tenderly bore him. There Brod- 
erick had preceded him, and there, after a time, the remains 
of Gilbert were to follow him, and there they left him to 
await, in solemn majesty, the Resurrection Morn. 



And now, my friends, by the magic of history and affection 
we have summoned from the shades this heroic spirit, that 
we might spend the hour in loving contemplation of his 
virtues and his valor. We can see the noble form, the 
glorious face, the eagle eye. We can hear the clarion voice — 
we can almost feel the beating of his throbbing heart. We 
must now return to the thoughts and labors of this time and 
place, but let us say to him as he said of Broderick, ^^ Brave 
friend, true hero, hail and again farewell/' 



